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and jawa armed vyJ.tri teeth. When a leech -wishes to get 
through the skm of the animal to which it is fixed, its fangs 
are fastened upon the skin, the tubercules which support the 
jaws stiffen, contract, and the dental appendages cut the skin. 
Three little wounds are made, like the letter Y, whence the 
blood issues drop by drop, and passes into the animal's vast 
stomach. Every one is aware of the use made of these, and 
to many our design will be more familiar than agreeable. Of 
late years the use of leeches has become so general, that these 
animals form, an important branch of commerce. The ponds 
of Spain and France have been entirely cleared, and they are 
now brought from Hungary and Turkey. . 

The medicinal leech {Hirudo 77iedici?iaUs, fig. 9) is from four to 
five inches long, with ninety- eight equal rings. The opening 
of the mouth is found longitudinally under the upper lip, 
while the belly is olive- coloured and spotted with black. The 
mode of reproduction in leeches was very little known until 
recently. They are oviparous. The eggs, to the number of 
eight or fifteen, are surrounded by a membranous capsule, 
which is covered by a regular cocoon ; this cocoon is formed 
of a semi-transparent tissue. The young leeches creep out of 
a small orifice at the proper time (fig. 10).* 

The rotatory worms have only been known since the dis- 
covery of the microscope. As long as this instrument only 
magnified them a hundred-fold, no distinct organ could be 
seen in their interior, and -they were quoted as examples of a 
kind of animated jelly, feeding by absorption. But modem 
naturalists have, by means of powerful instruments, discovered 
that their organisation is only apparently simple. One of this 
division, the Furcularia redivivOj has been made celebrated by 
the experiments of Spallanzani. It lives in fresh and salt 
water, and is found in gutter-pipes • of houses. Its life is 
suspended by loss of humidity ; but when it has been appa- 
rently dead for weeks, it sufiices to damp it with one drop of 
water to give it life and motion. 

The last division consists of those worms which are capable 
of existence only in the interior of other animals, which lodge 
in the liver, the eyes, and the digestive canal. They are 



oviparous and viviparous. The tape, or solitary worm, is well 
known. There are many individuals of this species. All 
animals are subject to them. They cause sickness, thinness, de- 
vouring appetite, sufiering, and even death. The Ttmia vulgaris 
has reached three hundred feet in length. Boerhaave freed a 
Russian nobleman of one as large as that. They are, like the 
Tania solmm^ very difficult of extirpation. Some are found in 
the brains of sheep, others in the liver of animals and man. 

The mollusca and the zoophytes form the last divisions of 
zoology. The mollusca include oysters, snails, &c. They are 
without spinal marrow and any interior skeleton. Their 
nervous system is composed of several medullar masses, dis- 
posed at different points, and of which the principal, which 
may be called the brain, is situated across the oesophagus. 
They are extremely varied in form, soft, and with 'the muscles 
adhering to the skin. In most instances they have shells. In 
nearly every case, the beautiful and varied shells which are so 
much admired are only coloured on the outside. 

Of the zoophytes little more can be said. Belo.w them are 
other aquatic creations, which were thought to bc: produced 
spontaneously in water where animal and vegetable matter 
had been infused. Their mode of multiplication is even yet 
disputed. It is, however, now pretty generally allowed that 
they propagate by the division of their bodies into, parts. 
They are in some instances so small as scarcely to. be con- 
ceived. Imagine an animal one-2,000th pait'of a line in 
diameter, digesting his food in a stomach the coals of which 
are one-6,000,000th of a line in thickness! Still we have 
not arrived at the most infinitesimal product of creation. 
Leuwenhoeck and Malesieu have studied animalcules, of 
which 10,000,000 united woidd not reach the size of a grain of 
. sand; and others 27,000,000 of times as small as a mite, 
which is invisible to the naked eye. 

* Note tofig. lO.-^l, Capsules recently laid; 2, Acapsule developed ; 
3, A developed capsule, showing the eggs ; 4, A capsule containing • 
the young leeches about to be hatched ; 5, A leech lately hatched ;' 
6, Mo\ith of the full-grown leech; showing the three triangular 
jaws. . 
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The Valley of Laujterbrunnen is the favourite resort of 
summer tourists in Switzerland. Its length is about fifteen 
miles ; its breadth seldom exceeds half a mile. It has been 
likened to a deep chasm formed" in a mass of mountains, and 
straitened between the vertical walls of the cliff. There is 
scarcely any country in the world which contains so many 
cascades in so small a space as this valley. A recent writer 
says, " In the way of valley there is nothing like it ; the crag, 
the torrent, the lonely chalet, the rock of the hunter, the 
eternal Alps, and all the deUcious fillings up of turf and tree 
are here strewn about by a mighty hand." On tlie western 
side, the enc^rmous chain of rocks is more lofty and craggy 
than on the opposite side, and from this abrupt declivity the 
streams rush down to swell the waters of the Liitschine. 

' About a mile and a half up the valley is the Scheinige Platte, 
with its red and rounded summit, from which it is said the 
genius of the mountain once flung a chamois hunter. 

A strange old story is this Lauterbrunnen legend, and a 
fitting locality is that which has been selected as the site of 
the event. Once upon a time a hunter, bold as a lion, and an 
ardent lover of the chase, pursued a doe heaA^y with young, 
from rock to rock, from crag to crag. At length the poor 
animal was completely exhausted, and on reaching the edge of 
a steep precipice her strength failed, and she sank dowTi to die. 
The stag, when sorely pressed, when no hope of escape remains, 
.when tlie bay of the hound draws near— weeps— so wept the 
doe; but the hunter's heart was steeled, and preparing his 

. cross-bow, he took a deadly aim. Suddenly his hand shook, 
his limbs trembled, his eyes were fastened on the figure of an 



aged man, whOj seated on the rock, stretched out his hand, 
which the chamois licked with affection. " Maiij of the 
valley," the stranger said, "to whom God has given all the 
riches of the plain, why dost thou pollute this-moimtain with 
thine unhallowed footsteps ? I do riot conie down and take 
your chickens from the co6p, your oxen froiri the stall ; why 
then do you come up to ine, to slay the chamois of the rock, 
the eagle of the clouds r " The man replied, though trembling 
and afraid, that he was poor, that he could not obtain food in 
the valley, and so had been driven to seek it on the mountain. 
At this the ghostly man, the apparition of the Lauter- 
brunnen, appeared to reflect, and after a little began to 
milk the doe, and the milk changed immediately into cheese. 
** Here," said he, "is something to satisfy your hungfer. It 
will last for ever, provided you leave immolested the chamois 
and the eagle." And so the man took the cheese and departed ; 
and sure enough, the story goes, his cupboard from that day was 
always found well supplied with this dainty and niiraculous 
cheese ; it bulked out an endless feast, and the chamois gained 
confidence in man and came down into the valley. One day 
the old love of sport came strongly on the man, and as he 
watched the chamois play before his Qhalet,he lifteU his cross- 
bow, took aim, and killed it. Like the albatross, shot by thfe • 
ancient mariner,' it proved a bitter curse to him. The cheese 
lasted no longer. The man hunted as heretofore up among 
the craggy tops and mountam heights, until at last came the 
end : a chamois, shot by him, fell over a precipice ; he watched 
its terrible descent, striking now upon JihU^ outstretched 
branch, now on yon craggy point ; but, lo, at the bottom there 
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were two eyes, fiery eyes, eyes of the old man of the mountain, 
from whose steady glance he couTd not conceal himself, could 
not draw back, but turning dizzy, trembling like a leaf, fell 
over and was seen no more. Such is the legend of the 
Scheinige Platte. 

The Tillage, which takes its name from the valley, is simple 
and unpretending, and consists of a church, a parsonage, an 
inn, and a few cottages. The Staubbach — " fall of dust" — is 
the grand feature of the district, and just before the traveller 



demns it as "a poor thing," which, she remarks, is high 
treason in the valley, but true nevertheless. Wordsworth calls 
it ** a sky-born waterfall." Says he : — 

" Uttered by whom, or how inspired — designed 

For what strange service does this concert reach 

Our ears, and near the dwellings of mankind, 
Mid fields familiarised to human speech ?— 

No mermaids warble, to allay the wind — 

Driving some vessel toward a dangerous beach — 




THE VALLEY OP LAL'TERBRUNNBN, A^D THE CASCADE OP THE STAUBBACH. 



enters the village, a fine view of this cascade may be obtained. 
The water falls nine hundred feet perpendicularly — 
And flings its lines of foaming light along 
And to and fro, like the pale courser's tail, 
The giant steed to be bestrode by Death, 
As told in the Apocalypse. 
Th^ ^Staubbach is remai?kable not so nmch for the volume of 
its Walters ^ for the height from which it falls.. To be seen 
■tp .the t^tjadvantage the cascade should be viewed when 
4{bi^iAa1;«cL by the rays of the sun. Perhaps no object in 
3witzfiidand has excited so much observation, and so many 
contrary opinions. One calls it •* a river rising in the air ;" 
another, ** a wave impetuously rushing from the empyrean ;'* 
another says, " it wants sublimity ;*' and a fourth, a lady, con- 



More thrilling melodies ; witch answering witch, 

To chant a love-spell, never intertwined 
Notes shrill and wild with art more musical ; 

Alas ! that from the lips of abject want, 
Or idleness in tatters mendicant, 

The strain should flow— free fancy to enthral. 
And with regret and useless pity haunt 
This bold, this bright, this sky-born waterfall ! " 
The valley of Lauterbrunnen is remarkable for the luxuriance 
of its vegetation. M. Raemond examined very carefully the 
formation of the valley, and was led to consider it as an acci- 
dental crevice formed by some revolution of nature, by which 
the rivers were broken in their course, and left to pour their • 
waters into the gulf that opened before them. 



